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ABSTRACT 


Three examples are given of cases where differences 



between Spanish and English syntax and intonation patterns are taught 
best through direct translation. Grammatical difficulties caused by 
”gustar" are overcome through the use of translation using "appeal” 
rather than "please". Similarly, problems for native speakers of 
English arising with "poder" are resolved. The relation of Spanish 
statement intonation to English commands is also examined. (RL) 
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, It is useful, in ^ching the lexicon or 
^ummai of a foreign l^guage, to be able 
to . make statenients lilce *‘manta is die 
i:fOT hlanhet,** or "Trcihajar means to 
work/*' Some f|^ that this is a poor sub- 
stiMte for feeling a blanket and saying 
mcmtq or wielding a shovel and saying 
: tridfajar; but blanks axe not always handy, 
Md one must dp a lot more diaii wield a 
^byd in order to approximate die mean- 
ing d tr^ajcar-fm 'work and trahajar are 
both g^eral^tions, while toe act of widd- 
mg a shpvd is not. There are plenty of 
piai^tol sitimdons whde it is nece^aiy 
to ratoer toan to TbjDwr bur. 

jTbb niqte concrete die reference, die 
e^d it . 1 % as a rul^ to find a translation 
dpii^cmt An end^ as bard to mist^e 
^d ^ hdd to gd along widiout as wa^ 
isigpihg' to be verbalized somehow, as ^ 
entity, in most lan^ages. But the more 
absti^'or intandble a diihg is, toe greater 
is toef likelihpM that the cross-language 
equivalents vnll be skewed. And when we 
p^ ficbm toe ways in which language 
or^oiizes reali^ to die ways in which it 
o^ganiitos our attitudes toward reality, neat 
ei^valence is the exception rather than 
toe rule, tinder toese.ctocumstances a gpod 
d|uiyd^t is .worth lopldng for. In that 
unoEirtom area where we generally have 
to fe (tontent with statements like **A 
K a broad piece of woven fabric 
u^ M. a hdps to be tole to 

madeb statmnents like "A tfumto is a blan* 

' ,\I offer toree instances, one involving a 
ttonsfoimatipn (dipnge in spnicture ne- 
iween j^glish ^d. Spanish), and two 
m^lymg die prosodic features of length 

todpi^.*/. , 

h OustoTr / . 

.Our difficiilties here are peirennial 
Whatever stratagbtn we use, our students 
must still , derive a Spanish sentence diat 



reverses toe grammatied functions (but 
not usually the word ordra) toe Fng- 
lish subject and object. Our favorite triw 
is to apply a transformation in ^glish by 
^lading like with f lease. TTiis turns sub- 
ject and object around right enough, but 
is unsatisfactory in three ways. Fu^ if 
we use toe vexb in its simple fonn there is 
no indication that the object in Spanito 
is indirect: They ylease him could fe tp 
gustan just as They ne^ him can be Xp 
necesiUm. Second, if the pn^essive fomi 
of .flease is resort^ to in orc& to suggest 
an indirect object, toe student may infer 
that toe Mog^essive should be li^ in 
Spanish: They are fleasing to him could 
re 1^ estdn gustando just as They, are 
dnging to him can be Le estdn cantando. 
Ihird, toe studen. has to keep in inind 
that despite toe mammatical tran^rma- 
tion, the word or^ normally remdns the 
same as in Englito: He likes to is Lc 
gusta leer, not Leer le gUsta. 

The first two of toese diffi^ties .cm 
be. cleared up by calling on the verb a^edl 
ratoer toan flease. Afpeal takies an inject 
object md remains in toe Simple tense: He 
Tikes hooks— Books app^ to hitn—Le 
gustan los lihros. ' 

H. Pod^ 

Ordinarily, English may with an infini- 
tive is transformable to poder with a 
clause: He may not come—Pnede que no 
venga. Sometimes toe inEnitive can be 
k^t, as in English: this is true ttod 
sin^lar— He way not come—Puede no 
venir. It is less likely, however, with toe 
other persons, e.g. Puedes no venir, where 
Puede que no vengas is preferable. (TWs 
suggests that the base construction, even 
wim third person, is Puede que no‘ venga, 
with toe fact that toe impersoiid fuede 
here is hdmophonous with a peirsonal 
puede making for a bleiid of Puede ime 
veiiga with Puede venir. A similar overlap 
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is found with the verb forecer.') Compli- 
cating this is the fact that in another 
meaning may calls for an infinitive and 
not for a clause: You may sit down— 
Puede sentarse. 

The obvious way of handling this is to 
state the difference semandc^y: '‘Use 
fOder with infinidve when the meaning 
is ‘pehnission/ but with a clause when the 
meaning is ‘possibility/” There is, how- 
ever, a toimal difference that is surpriang- 
ly regular: English may for ‘possibility is 
Iragmened and accented, may for *^- 
misaon* is not Suppose an imethical 
player wishing to lose a game, but in 
d^ger of winning it; an interlocutor might 
say. Look out, you may win— Puede qua 
ganes. But if persission is being given to 
win, this is You may win—Puedes ganar; 
En glish may is condensed and unaccented. 

III. Statement intonation 

The melodic unit in Englidi and Span- 
ish can be likened to a suspension bridge: 




The ups and downs of the cable represent 
the rises and falls of the fundaments pitch 
of die vdce, and the two humps at the 
posidon of the towers are the principal 
accdits, where a syllable is made to stand 
out by a reladvely siiarp deviadon of pitch, 
<^trasdng ^th a level or more gradual 
movement elsewhere—these are generally 
referred to as “stresses,” but the term “ac- 
cents^* is preferable, for reasons that 1 will 
not go into here.^ 

This simplified diagram corresponds to 
utterances made up of just one melodic 
group and containing two accents. An even 
sinmler form is the utterance with a single 
niel^c group containing only one accent: 

While utterances of these two kinds are 
outnumbered by other kinds of utterances, 
from the standpoint of running frequency 
they in turn probably outnumber all others 
in everyday conversadonal statements; 



which are too short to run to more than one 
melodic group and too matter-of-fact to 
lean hea^y toward more emodon-laden 
shapes. Here are some examples: 

wa 

, him 

T to 

<*• 

It 



^l'*® espera 

ra. 




yes 

It was Fue a^® 

terday. r. 

As diere is no essential difference between 
die way the cable is draped in &e two 
languages when there is only one tower, 
we may dismiss statements ' contaming a 
single accent with the recommendation to 
keep die pitch lower in Spanish dian in 
English. As the examples mow, however, 
the cable hangs diffeiendy when diere 
are two towers; for diis difference an 
analogy would be usefuL. 

In American English the second pole is 
ordinarily higher than die first; in Spanidi 
it is lower: 





CThe low-pitched hegjuining depends, of 
course, on there b^g an unaccented 
syllable or syllables before the first accent 
n there is none, as in Mdther wants you to 
come h6me, or Nadie fudo hacer n&dd, 
the anchored mrt at the left extreme will 
be absent) There are many variations 
alx)ut the two norms— secondary ups and 
downs may occur vrith intermediate minor 
accents, in either language there may be 
a transitory jump up Crardy more than 
one syllable) after the first accent, in 
either lan^age Chut especially in Span- 
ish) the ^mpt final dmp in pitch may 
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opcur in- part^between syllable be* 

the serahd accmi and the accented 
^^ble itself, etc.rrbut /i&e ^s^tidly. 
li^g middle s^nent in .^racan Eng* 
li^;- and the essentially falling middk 
se^eat in Spanish, axe chaiactenstic dif- 
fei^c^ Navano^ description is as fol- 
lows: "Se observa . . . im descenso pie- 
I^torid y gradual que se manifiesta a 
partii de la rilaba acentuada anterior a la 
^e r^be la cadenda. Dtespuds de didio 
qekmm, <me suele redudrse a dos o ties 
sdni^o^ m voz baja i&pidamente cuatro 

0 dnco semitones en la riltima rilaba 
fiierte 

cAs J. Ppn^d Bowen points out, the 
trnn^er of the English pattern to the 
Sp^^ mak^ the Spanish sound "em- 
phatic or contrastive.”^ We ne^ a practic^ 
rule to head off die transfer. 

The anal(^ to which I draw attention 
is be^e^ me noim^ pattern for state- 
ments and the norm^ pattern for com- 
mands in English. Whereas die statemrat 

1 told diem to leave would ordinarily be 
intoned 



tion< calling for.spdnal eniphasisor Contrast.^' 
The sentence Exolcnn a UttU flbdui this^^ 
Mew contrcict' would d)me out . . 



^plain a htde about .i^is; 



new 



con. 



tiad. 



(widi the option of a slight rise on con~, 
dr a continuation of the downward motion, 
jud as in Spanish statements), while die 
shape 



.Ex 



plain a about 



this 



con 



new 



tract. 



would appear contrastive ox admonitory. 
Other command-like utterances are die 
same: 



Let’s 



8P 



see 



what 



they're 



up 



fa 



Similarly when an intenpgative-word 
question is used as a su^estion for action:^ 



lea 



I *e® to 



™>y dont 



y®“ <aD 



diem? 



ve. 



widi .die second accent on leave, higher 
dian die fir^ accent on told, die c oirnnand 
TeU them to leave would (mhnaxily sound 



as 



Tell 



them 



to 



lea 



ve. 



wi& the second acc^t on leave lower than 
the first accent on tell. If we heard 



Tell 



lea 



them 



to 



ve. 



we Would infer an answer to the question 
What sh^l 1 have tl^m do?, or a repetition 
of an original amunand.which the heater 
had not understood, or some, other implica- 



This boils down to a ample rule: "In 
Spanidi, make your statements sound the 
way omunands sound in English.” 
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^ See Bolineer, **A Theorr of Fitch Accent iri 
j^Iish," Word, xiv (1958), 109-149, especially 
p. .127. 

*Manu(tl de. entonaadn esp(Oioh (New Todc, 
1944), p. 78. Navano misses die contr^. with 
American ^glidi, as he draws 1^ oonipaiisba 
p. 68, wiih British Enpilisii. The didy modificar 
tion I wptdd make to the statement que^ would 
be to word it so as to make clear die dependence 
of the *'sttong syllabfe’* on the moveihent of 
pitch that accompanies it— it is not bodi strong 
and pitch-inflected, hut strong mainly iecause 
it is pitch-inflected. This is the maining of die 
term "pitch accent** 

How widespread die Spanidi pattern xoay 
he in the Spanidi-speaking world I am not sure. 
Navano refers, p. 68,, to the **mdltipk divexridad 
de las cadendas bispimbanMricanas** in die mid* 
die segment, die "cuerpo de la unidad.” I be* 
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Sve tlutt tile dot m w ttd dant is jcevalent amonx 
Sptu^rspeaking in«^ hut as to feoiak spade* 
ers I lun« doubts. /Xa imptedda de sdbnedad 
que en los extsanjenis pcodooe la entonacidn 
espafiua** may be a masculine pose. 

*Hispanlaf ma C1956), 3M3. See also 
Modern Spanish (Netr Yo^ 1960 j, pp. 48-50. 
^It dm Siqg;edkm for action is a new’^ 



idea, die sbape ndB .be the same as if die qnea* 
tion were asked for infbcmatiQD, widi die fe w m d 
accent bq^Kt du^ the find, Fev practical tea* 
s(^ we can treat the accents and th«pr td^ve 
pitches as if d^ chacaemrized particular lands 
of uttetances griinmatically, but at bottom they 
are emotive. 
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